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A YEAR WITH THE BIRDS IN NEW YORK CITY. 
BY GEORGE E. HIX. 


The year 1904 was a very good one for birds in New York 
City, not only the common species being abundant, but the 
number of rare species observed being quite large also. The 
localities worked were Central, Bronx, and Van Cortlandt 
Parks, and St. Paul’s church-yard in the old city, and Coney 
Island, Rugby, and Rockaway Beach in that portion of Long 
Island which is now part of the greater city. 

Central Park, in the heart of Manhattan Island, is a good 
place in migrations, especially for Warblers. At the height 
of the migrations more than half the birds seen are Warblers. 
Excepting Robins comparatively few birds breed there, sev- 
enteen being the average number of species. 

Bronx Park in the northern part of the city has been left 
mostly in the natural condition, and is the home of about sixty 
species. The Lawrence Warbler, which nested there the past 
year, drew more attention to that locality than had been given 
before. This is a good place in which to study Hawks, as 
they are not molested. As the larger part of the park is in 
charge of the New York Zoological Society, every protection 
and encouragement is given to the birds. 

Although Coney Island is mostly taken as a pleasure re- 
sort, the extensive marshes back of the beaches are the 
homes of a number of marsh birds. Seaside and Sharp-tailed 
Sparrows are abundant summer residents there. During mi- 
grations shore and sea birds frequently are seen. 
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Rockaway Beach is a narrow strip of land separating Ja- 
maica Bay from the ocean. On the “bay” side there are ex- 
tensive marshes and mud flats. Myrtle bushes are plentiful 
and there is a small cedar-forest. 

Rugby is open country, mostly stubble fields, and very few 
trees. Adjoining Rugby are the New Utrecht meadows, 
which are very extensive, and through which several creeks 
flow. This is an admirable locality for Snipe, Herons, and 
Rails. There is no protection given to birds there, and every- 
thing is shot at, especially by boys with “ bean-shooters.” 

During migration I was in Central Park practically every 
morning and afternoon for at least half an hour. On the 
Saturday afternoons the other places were visited. Rocka- 
way Beach excepted. The entire day is needed for that trip, 
and I was able to get there only twice, onMay 22 and Novem- 
ber 20. More trips there would have greatly increased the 
number of species seen. The first trip to Rugby was on July 
22. In September and October several trips were made there. 
On these trips I was accompanied by one or two friends. 

The localities being briefly described, notes on the birds 
are given in the following list. All of the 160 species were 
seen in the limits mentioned above and during the past year. 
Where no localities are mentioned, it is understood the birds 
were generally distributed. In migrations they were often 


seen in trees in the city streets. 

1. Colymbus holbcelli—Holbeell Grebe. One seen at Coney 
Island on October 23. , 

2. Colymbus auritus.—Horned Grebe. Two seen at Rockaway 
Beach on November 20. 

3. Podilymbus podiceps.—Pied-billed Grebe. Several seen in 
Central Park in ‘the fall. 

4. Gavia imber.—Loon. One seen at Coney Island on Novem- 
ber 26. 

5. Stercorarius pomarinus.—Pomarine Jaeger. Several Jaegers 
seen at both Rockaway Beach and Coney Island, and while most of 
them were undoubtedly Pomrine, there may have been some Para- 
sitics also. 

6. Rissa tridactyla—kKittiwake Gull. A young bird came to 
within thirty feet of the board-walk at Manhattan (Coney Island) 
after a storm, November 26. 

7. Larus marinus.— Great Black-backed Gull. Two adults were 
seen the same time as the above. 
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8. Larus argentatus.—Herring Gull. A very abundant winter 
resident everywhere. 

9. Larus delawarensis.—Ring-billed Gull. Very common along 
the coast in October and November. 

10. Sterna hirundo.—Common Tern. A flock of nine at Rocka- 
way on May 22. 

11. Sula bassana.—Gannet. An adult at Rockaway on Novem- 
ber 20. 

12. Phalacrocorax diplophus.—Double-crested Cormorant. One 
at Rockaway on November 20. 

13. Anas obscura.—Black Duck. A flock of twenty-seven seen 
in the Hudson River on March 12. Common in Central Park in 
September. 

14. Clangula clangula americana.—American Golden-eye. Four 
males flew over Bronx Park on October 16. 

15. Oidemia americana.—American Scoter. One at Coney Isl- 
and on March 5. 

16. Oidemia deglandi.—White-winged Scoter. Common at Rock- 
away and Coney Island in. November. 

17. Branta canadensis.—Canada Goose. Several flocks were 
seen in the fall. 

18. Ardetta exilis—Least Bittern. A pair bred on Coney Island. 

19. Ardea herodias.—Great Blue Heron. Two seen at Rugby on 
July 22. 

20. Butorides virescens.—Green Heron. Common at Rugby in 
the fall and may breed. 

21. Nycticorax nycticorax nzvius.—Black-crowned Night Her- 
on. Very common summer resident at most bodies of water. 

22. Rallus crepitans.—Clapper Rail. One seen at Rugby on Sep- 
tember 17. 

23. Porzana carolina.—Sora. Several seen at Rugby in Sep- 
tember. 

24. Actodromas maculata.—Pectoral Sandpiper. A flock of seven 
at Rockaway on May 22, and a flock of six at Rugby on October 8. 

25. Actodromas minutilla——Least Sandpiper. Three at Rocka- 
way, May 22. 

26. Totanus melanoleucus.—Greater Yellow-legs. Two at Rug- 
by, September 17. 

27. WHelodromas solitarius.—Solitary Sandpiper. A common mi- 
grant both on the coast and fresh water streams. 

28. Bartramia longicauda.—Bartramian Sandpiper. Two at Rug- 
by, September 17. 

29. Actitis macularia.—Spotted Sandpiper. A common migrant 
wherever there is water. 

30. A€gialitis semipalmata.—Semipalmated Plover. Very com- 
mon at Rockaway on May 22. Several flocks were seen, which at 
one time united, forming one flock of at least 2000 birds. 
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31. A€gialitis meloda.—Piping Plover. One at Rockaway, May 22. 

32. Circus hudsonius.—Marsh Hawk. Common at Rugby in the 
late summer and fall. 

33. Accipiter velox.—Sharp-shinned Hawk. Common migrant in 
Central Park. 

34. Accipiter cooperii—Cooper Hawk. Central Park, one on 
October 3 and one on November 7. 

35. Buteo borealis.—Red-tailed Hawk. A few were seen at Co- 
ney Island in November. 

36. Buteo lineatus.—Red-shouldered Hawk. Common _perma- 
nent resident in Bronx Park. One in Central Park, December 25. 

37. Buteo platypterus.—Broad-winged Hawk. Two in Bronx 
Park, October 29. One in Central Park, October 30, and one on 
November 6. 

38. Falco peregrinus anatum.—Duck Hawk. A fine adult male 
at Rugby, September 17. 

39. Falco columbarius.—Pigeon Hawk. One at Rockaway, No- 
vember 20. 

40. Falco sparverius—American Sparrow Hawk. Common at 
Rugby in September and October. | 

41. Pandion haliaétus carolinensis—American Osprey. One in 
Central Park, April 9. 

42. Asio accipitrinus.—Short-eared Owl. Several seen along the 
coast in October and November. 

43. Coccyzus americanus.—Yellow-billed Cuckoo. Common sum- 
mer resident in the parks. 

44. Coccyzus erythrophthalmus.—Black-billed Cuckoo. Uncom- 
mon summer resident in the parks. 

45. Ceryle alcyon.—Belted Kingfisher. Common summer resi- 
dent in Bronx Park. A few in Central Park in migrations. 

46. Dryobates villosus.—Hairy Woodpecker. A pair spent the 
winter of 1903-4 in Central Park. A male is present this winter. 

47. Dryobates pubescens medianus.—Downy Woodpecker. Com- 
mon winter resident. 

48. Sphyrapicus varius.—Yellow-bellied Sapsucker. Common 
migrant. 

49. Melanerpes erythrocephalus.—Red-headed Woodpecker. Two 
in Central Park on September 18. 

50. Colaptes auratus luteus.—Northern Flicker. Common sum- 
mer resident. Was abundant in Central Park in fall. 

51. Chordeiles virginianus.—Nighthawk. Common summer resi- 
dent. Often seen flying over the house-tops at dusk. 

52. Chzetura pelagica——Chimney Swift. Abundant summer resi- 
dent. 

53. Trochilus colubris—Ruby-throated Hummingbird. Summer 
resident in Bronx and Van Cortlandt Parks. A migrant only else- 
where. 
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54. Tyrannus tyrannus.—Kingbird. Common summer resident. 

55. Myiarchus crinitus.—Crested Flycatcher. Common summer 
resident in Bronx Park. Common migrant in Central Park. 

56. Sayornis phcebe.—Phebe. Common summer resident in 
Bronx Park. Common migrant elsewhere. 

57. Nuttalornis borealis.—Olive-sided Flycatcher. One in Cen- 
tral Park on May 28, and one September 30. 

58. Empidonax flaviventris.—Yellow-bellied Flycatcher. One in 
Central Park on September 8. 

59. Empidonax minimus.—Least Flycatcher. Common migrant. 

60. Alauda arvensis.—Skylark. There is a colony of 75-100 at 
Rugby. They may be seen any day in the summer, but after the 
song season are hard to find. They may spend the winter in an- 
other neighborhood. 

61. Otocoris alpestris—Horned Lark. Very common et Rocka- 
way on November 20. 

62. Cyanocitta cristata—Blue Jay. Common permanent resi- 
dent in Bronx Park. In Central Park, only one was seen in the 
spring, but it was common in October. 

63. Corvus brachyrhynchos.—American Crow. Very common per- 
manent resident. 

64. Corvus ossifragus.—Fish Crow. Summer resident in Bronx 
Park. 

65. Sturnus vulgaris.—Starling. Abundant permanent resident, 
chiefly around tall buildings. 

66. Dolichonyx oryzivorus.—Bobolink. Common fall migrant at 
Rugby. 

67. Molothrus ater.—Cowbird. Common summer resident in 
Bronx Park. 

68. Agelaius phoeniceus.—Red-wirged Blackbird. Common sum- 
mer resident in the marshes. 

69. Sturnella magna.—Meadowlark. Common summer resident 
in Bronx and Van Cortlandt Parks. Permanent re4dent along the 
coast. 

70. Icterus spurius.—Orchard Oriole. Several in Central Park 
in May. . 

71. Icterus galbula.—Baltimore Oricle. Common summer resi- 
dent in the parks. 

72. Euphagus carolinus.—Rusty Blackbird. Common migrant. 

73. Quiscalus quiscula.—Purple Grackle. Abundant migrant. 
cal summer resident in Bronx and Central Parks. 

74. Quiscalus quiscula zeneus.—Bronzed Grackle. A fine typ- 
ical male was seen in Central Park, March 13. 

75. Passer domesticus.— English Sparrow. Abundant every- 
where. 

76. Fringilla coelebs.—Chaffinch. There is a male in Central 
Park which has been there three years. 
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77. Carpodacus purpureus.—Purple Finch. Common fall migrant. 
in Bronx and Central Parks. 

78. Astragalinus tristis—American Goldfinch, Common mi- 
grant. 

79. Carduelis carduelis—European Goldfinch. A few were seen 
in Central Park in late winter and Spring. This species appears to 
be diminishing in numbers. 

80. Spinus pinus.—Pine Siskin. A flock of 15 in Central Park 
on October 30. Three at Manhattan Beach, November 19. 

81. Pocecetes gramineus.—Vesper Sparrow. Abundant summer 
resident at Rugby. 

82. Passerculus princeps.—Ipswich Sparrow. One at Manhattan 
Beach, November 19. 

83. Passerculus sandwichensis savanna.—Savanna Sparrow. 
Very abundant fall migrant at Rugby. Rather uncommon at other 
places. 

84. Coturniculus savannarum passerinus.—Grasshopper Sparrow. 
Common summer resident at Rugby. 

85. Ammodramus caudacutus.—Sharp-tailed Sparrow. Common 
summer resident at Rubgy and Coney Island. 

86. Zonotrichia leucophrys.—White-crowned Sparrow. Several 


were seen in October in various places. 
87. Zonotrichia albicollis—White-throated Sparrow. Common 
winter resident. 


88. Spizella monticola——Tree Sparrow. Local winter resident. 
Very rare in Central Park. 

89. Spizella socialis—Chipping Sparrow. Common summer res- 
ident. 

90. Spizella pusilla—Field Sparrow. Common summer resident 
in Bronx and Van Cortlandt Parks. 

91. Junco hyematis.—Junco. Common winter resident. Most 
common in 

92. Melospiza cinerea melodia.Song Sparrow. Common per- 
manent resident. 

93. Melospiza lincolnii.—Lincoln Sparrow. One was seen in Cen- 
tral Park, May 6. 

94. Melospiza georgiana.—Swamp Sparrow... Common summer 
resident in the marshes. 

95. Passerella iliaca—Fox Sparrow. Common migrant. A few 
present in Central Park this winter. 

96. Pipilo erythrophthalmus.—Towhee. Common migrant. A few 
summer residents at Bronx Park. 

97. Cardinalis cardinalis.—Cardinal. There are several pairs 
present all the year in Central Park. 

98. Zamelodia ludoviciana.—Rose-breasted Grosbeak. A few in 
Central Park in May. 
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99. Cyanospiza cyanea.—Indigo Bunting. Summer resident in 
Bronx Park. 

100. Piranga erythromelas.—Scarlet Tanager. * Common spring 
migrant in Central Park. Summer resident in Bronx Park. 

101. Hirundo erythrogaster.—Barn Swallow. Summer resident 
in the northern part of city; elsewhere a common migrant. 

102. Iridoprocne bicolor.—Tree Swallow. Common spring and 
abundant fall migrant. Every evening from early in August until 
late in October this species could be seen overhead in countless 
numbers. 

103. Riparia riparia—Bank Swallow. Common summer resi- 
dent at Van Cortlandt Park. Elsewhere a migrant. Abundant 
along the coast in fall. 

104. Stelgidopteryx serripennis.—Rough-winged Swallow. One 
pair bred in Bronx Park. Very likely nesting in the masonry of 
a new bridge. 

105. Ampelis cedrorum.—Cedar Waxwing. Common summer 
resident in Bronx Park. In Central Park only one flock was seen 
in May, but it was very common in the fall. 

106. Lanius borealis—Northern Shrike. An immature bird in 
Central Park, November 2. 

107. Lanius ludovicianus migrans.—Migrant Shrike. An individ- 
ual~was: present at Rugby from about September 3 until October 
22, if not later. 

108. Vireo olivaceus.—Red-eyed Vireo. Abundant summer resi- 
dent. 

108. Vireo gilvus.—Warbling Vireo. A few were seen in Cen- 
tral Park in migrations. 

110. Vireo fiavifrons.—Yellow-throated Vireo. Uncommon sum- 
mer resident in Central Park. 

111. Vireo solitarius.—Blue-headed Vireo. Tolerably common 
migrant. 

112. Vireo noveboracensis.—White-eyed Vireo. A pair bred in 
Bronx Park. 

113. Mnhniotilta varia—Black and White Warbler. Common mi- 
grant. Summer resident in Bronx Park. 

114. Helmitheros vermivorus.—Worm-eating Warbler. One in 
Central Park, August 15. 

115. Helminthophila pinus.—Blue-winged Warbler. Common 
summer resident in the northern part of city. 

116. Helminthophila lawrencii—Lawrence Warbler. A male 
mated with female Blue-winged Warbler in Bronx Park. It was 
described in various Journals. 

117. Helminthophila chrysoptera.—Golden-winged Warbler. A 
female in Central Park, May 7, and a male, August 15. 

118. Helminthophila rubricapilla.—Nashville Warbler. One in 
Central Park, May 11, and one September 22. 
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119. Helminthophila peregrina.—Tennessee Warbler. A young 
bird in Central Park, September 8, and an adult male in St. Paul’s 
church-yard, September 22. 

120. Compsothlypis americana usnez.—Northern Parula Warb- 
ler. Common migrant. 

121. Dendroica coronata.—Myrtle Warbler. Abundant migrant. 

122. Dendroica pensylvanica.—Chestnut-sided Warbler. Com- 
mon spring migrant. In the fall a few were seen in Central Park 
only. 

123. Dendroica castanea.—Bay-breasted Warbler. Several in 
Central Park in May. 

124. Dendroica striata.—Black-poll Warbler. Abundant migrant. 
In the fall in Central Park, this species outnumbered all others 
put together. The last were seen October 19. 

125. Dendroica blacburnisz.—Blackburnian Warbler. Several 
in Central Park in May. 

126. Dendroica virens.—Black-throated Green Warbler. Com- 
mon migrant in Central Park. 

127. Dendroica vigorsii—Pine Warbler. Tolerably common mi- 
grant in Central Park. 

128. Dendroica palmarum.—Palm Warbler. A _ very typical 
specimen was seen in Central Park September 15. 

129. Dendroica palmarum hypochrisea.—Yellow Palm Warbler. 
Common spring migrant. Uncommon fall migrant. 

130. Dendroica discolor.—Prairie Warbler. Several in Central 
Park in May. : 

131. Seiurus aurocapillus.—Oven-bird. Summer resident in Bronx 
Park. A common migrant elsewhere. 

132. Seiurus noveboracensis.—Water-Thrush. Common migrant. 

133. Seiurus motacilla—Louisiana Water-Thrush. Common mi- 
grant. 

134. Geothlypis trichas. brachidactyla.—Northern Yellow-throat. 
Summer resident in Bronx Park. Common migrant. 

135. Icteria virens.—Yellow-breasted Chat. Summer resident in 
Bronx Park. One in Central Park, May 5. 

136. Wilsonia mitrata.—Hooded Warbler. An adult male in 
Central Park, May 1. 

137. Wilsonia pusilla—Wilson Warbler. Common in Central 
Park in May. One seen October 4. 

138. Wilsonia canadensis.—Canadian Warbler. Common spring, 
uncommon fall migrant. 

139. Setophaga ruticilla—American Redstart. Common summer 
resident in the parks. 

140. Anthus pensilvanicus—American Pipit. An abundant fall 
migrant along the coast. 

141. Galeoscoptes carolinensis.—Catbird. Common summer res- 
ident. 
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142. Toxostoma rufum.—Brown Thrasher. Common migrant. 
Summer resident in Bronx Park. 


143. Thryothorus ludovicianus.—Carolina Wren. Two iz Central 
Park, September 22. 


144. Troglodytes aédon.—House Wren. A few in Central Park 
in May. 


145. Olbiorchilus hiemalis.—Winter Wren. Several in Central 
Park in the fall. 

146. Cistothorus stellaris——Short-billed Marsh Wren. One was 
seen with other migrants at Rugby October 8. It may be a summer 
resident there. 

147. Telmatodytes palustris.—Long-billed Marsh Wren. Sum- 
mer resident in the salt marshes. 

148. Certhia familiaris americana.—Brown Creeper. Uncommon 
winter resident. 

149. Sitta carolinensis.—White-breasted Nuthatch. There were 
a few in Bronx and Central Parks last winter (1903-4), but there 
are none this winter. 

150. Sitta canadensis.—Red-breasted Nuthatch. One spent the 
winter of 1903-4 in Central Park. In the fall one was seen in Cen- 
tral Park, October 15, and one in Bronx Park, October 16. The 
year before they were abundant in the fall from August to No- 
vember. 

151. Parus atricapillus——Chickadee. Common winter resident. 

152. Regulus satrapa.—Golden-crowned Kinglet. Winter resi- 
dent in Bronx Park. Elsewhere a common migrant. 

153. Regulus calendula.—Ruby-crowned Kinglet. Very common 
migrant. 

154. Hylocichla mustelina.—Wood Thrush. Uncommon summer 
resident in Bronx and Central Parks. 

155. Hylocichia fuscescens.—Wilson Thrush. Common migrant. 
Summer resident in Bronx Park. 

156. Hylocichla alicize.—Gray-cheeked Thrush. Tolerably com- 
mon migrant in Central Park. In early October a few, apparently 
Bicknell Thrushes (H. a. bicknelli), were seen in Central Park 
and St. Paul’s Church-yard. 

157. Hylocichla swainsoni.—Olive-backed Thrush. Abundant 
migrant. 

158. Hylocichla guttata pallasii—Hermit Thrush. Abundant mi- 
grant. There is one in Central Park this winter. 

159. Merula migratoria—American Robin. Abundant summer 
resident. A few are present in Central Park this winter. 

160. Sialia sialis—Bluebird. Summer resident in Bronx and 
Van Cortlandt Parks. In Central Park seen only in fall migration 
when it was quite common. 

161. Ammodramus maritimus.—Seaside Sparrow. Abundant 
summer resident at Rugby and Coney Island. 
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BY MARION E. SPARKS. 


The advance of the interurban electric lines, makes excur- 
sions to country places more easy, but are the birds near it 
un¢isturbed by the shrill whistle? Of course the birds may 
become used to it, for they pay little attention to railroad 
trains; but the frequency of the cars may make a difference. 

The following notes give the birds seen without careful 
search, in a space of two lots; along the south edge is a cutting 
and beyond that a garden equal to a city block in size. During 
the time the notes were taken, interurban, local and construc- 
tion cars passed to and fro in the cutting from 4 a. m. till 12 
p. m. daily, at intervals of from thirty to three minutes. 

The birds were only passing and the ones that remained all 
summer were noticeably more numerous than they had been 
in previous years. 

Lack of close watching, no doubt missed many. Absence 
of cats, dogs, chickens, and children may account for the num- 
ber in part, while the presence of a small stream in the space 
beyond the garden probably had some influence. 

The yard is almost crowded with shrubs, while a dozen 
shade trees, and twice as many fruit trees helped.to make it 
easy for the birds to escape too close notice. 

Time, April 5-May 13, 1904. 

April 5, 1904.—Ruby-crowned Kinglet, on a vine at the 
open window, later in a bush; fearless, almost tame, i.e. al- 
lowed observer to approach nearer than ten feet. 

April 6-13.— A few, 3 or 4 Chickadees, one White-breasted 
Nuthatch, Hairy Wocdpecker, Flicker, Robin, Wood Thrush, 
Bluebird, White-throated Sparrow, Veery, Towhee (male 
only), Brown Thrasher, Brown Creeper, Junco, Bronzed 
Grackle, Blue Jay. 

Cooler April 14-17. 

April 17.—The first House Wren of the season; two weeks 
later than last year. 

April 25.—Black and White Warbler seen; only one speci- 
men. The Blackbirds have not been seen since April 20. No 
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Towhees here since the 22d of April. Robins are plenty now, 
and two pairs of Brown Thrashers are nest-building. 

The Wood Thrushes are fewer in number; the flocks of 
White-throated Sparrows are gone, too. The Veery (?) and 
Song Sparrow are often heard. 


Cold and rainy, but the Cardinal came to-day, and the first 
Oven-bird. Male Cardinal was very busy in a brush-heap, 
feeding the female, who disdained even looking for food for 
herself. The Cardinals do not notice the interurban car, even 
when it whistles not twenty feet from them. 


April 27.—The earliest Catbird came; the Bluebirds are 
here again, tame as ever. They were very curious about a 
bonfire, hardly waiting for the flames to die down before in- 
vestigating it. The Indigo Bunting was here, taking a drink 
from a pan of water about thirty feet from the kitchen door. 

The Black and White Warbler came again; he “ fished 
up” an angleworm somewhere and was seen pounding it 
vigorously on a small branch, before he finally ate it. Did he 
pull it out of the ground as Robins do? 

April 30.—Male and female Rusty Blackbird appeared; la- 
ter they made a nest in a pear tree about ten feet from the 
house. 

May 2.—Hummingbird in the tulip bed. 

May 5.—Oven-birds still here, but the flock, or number, is 
smaller. The Ruby-crowned Kinglet is here yet; flocks of 
White-throated Sparrows are here morning and evening. A 
Sora (Carolina Rail), was in the yard this morning. It 
seemed confused, and attempts to get a closer view resulted 
in driving it away. Wilson Warbler here to-day. 

May 6, 6:00 p. m.—Saw and heard the Rose-breasted Gros- 
beak. 

May 8.—The Least Flycatcher was observed in an apple- 
tree; shy, and very busy. The Wrens are nest-making. A 
female Towhee was here; the others earlier, March 9-April 
22, were all males, and have been gone more than ten days; 
they were fearless, but this one is very shy. 

The Wood Thrushes are gone, so are the White-throated 
Sparrows. A Warbler, the Cerulean, almost surely, was here 
to-day; shy. 
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May 9.—The Chestnut-sided Warbler; not shy; not ten 
feet away from the observer and the open house door. 

May 11.—Canadian Warbler flashed into sight in the lower 
boughs of a soft maple, for a few minutes, just long enough 
to make sure of his identity. 

May 13.—The Chimney Swifts are here; and another dif- 
ferent warbler, Magnolia? Probably not. 

May 18.—Male and female Redstart in the peach tree, “for 
this day only.” 

The Baltimore Oriole heard once or twice; was not secn 
till June; so that he can hardly be counted. 

The first Towhees came March 9; Blue Jays are here all 
winter’; Robins too, but not in large numbers. About March 
20, the Golden-crowned Kinglet was seen, and a flock of Lark 
Sparrows, Downy Woodpecker, and Sapsucker. The Robins 
are on record in my notes as carrying nest material, March 31. 

Of those in the first list the following had nests in the yard, 
or the garden beyond it: 

Robin. Bronzed Grackle. 

Blue Jay., Hummingbird. 

Flicker. Rose-breasted Grosbeak (appar- 
Brown Thrasher. ently). 

House Wren. Baltimore Oriole. 

Oven-bird. Chimney Swift. 

Catbird. 

The last in a chimney of the house, where they had nested 
for more than ten years. 

As for the numbers of the various sorts the largest num- 
bers seen at any one time were: 


Robin, 10 or 12. Bluebird, 4. 
Blue Jay, 10 or 12. Yellow-bellied Sapsvcker, 1. 


Brown Creeper, 2 or 3. Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 2. 
Wilson Thrush, 5 or 6. ; Chickadee, 4 or 5. 

Downy Woodpecker, 2. Brown Thrasher, 4. 
Towhee (male), 30. House Wren, 4. 

Towhee (female), 1. White-throated Sparrow, 20. 
Flicker, 4. Black and White Warbler, 1. 
Lark Sparrow, 15. Yardinal, 4. 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1. Oven-bird, 10 to 16. 
Bronzed Grackle, 7 or 10. Catbird, 6. 

Wood Thrush, 10 or 12. Indigo Bunting, 1. 

Hairy Woodpecker, 2. Rusty Blackbird, 2. 
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Sora, 1. 

Ruby-throated Hummingbird, 1. 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak (all 
males), 6. 

Baltimore Oriole, 1. 

Chimney Swift, 4. 

American Redstart, 2. 


Least Flycatcher, 1. 
Wilson Warbler, 1. 
Chestnut-sided Warbler, 1. 
Canadian Warbler, 1. 
Cerulean Warbler, 1. 
Magnolia, 1. 


Total, at least 160, probably 175 individuals. 
For the same period of time, and place, the previous year, 
1903, when no cars ran up the cutting at all, the birds noticed 


were: 

Blue Jay. 

Robin. 

Bronzed Grackle. 
Brown Thrasher. 

Wood Thrush. 
Golden-crowned Kinglet. 
Cardinal. 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak. 


Towhee. 

House Wren. 
Chipping Sparrow. 
Baltimore Oriole. 
Junco. 

Lark Sparrow. 
Wilson Thrush (7). 
Chimney Swift. 


A total of 16, as compared with 37 in 1904. 


As a check on this, the birds seen in a piece of woodland 


a mile away from the car track, July 13, 5 to 10 a. m., may 
be of interest. 


Indigo Bunting, 1. 

Field Sparrow, 3. 

Barn Swallow, 10. 

Pheebe, 4. 

Song Sparrow, 2. 

Migrant Shrike, 1. 

Bluebirds (some young ones), 
12. 

Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 1. 
Total, 100. 


Urbana, III. 


Chipping Sparrow, 4: 
Meadowlark, 3. 
American Goldfinch, 5. 
Kingbirc, 10. 

American Crow, 7. 
Blue Jay, 7. 

Robin, 10. 

Bronzed Grackle, 20. 
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AUTUMN BIRDS OF THE LES CHENEAUX ISLANDS. 


BY WALTER C. WOOD. 


To the bird observer there is a deep interest and pleasant 
anticipation in exploring a. new section of country, especially 
where a picturesque wilderness lends an added charm. The 
exquisite beauty of the wild rice marshes, the deep solitude of 
the thick cedar woods, the rugged magnificence of the wind- 
fall tangles and the clear waters reflecting sky and bordering 
forest form a picture of wild natural beauty never to be for- 
gotten, and such a country is the Les Cheneaux Islands and 
adjacent mainland in T. 42. N. R. I. W., Macinac county, 
Michigan. 

There is but little cultivated land in the vicinity of these 
islands. Some tamarack, balsam, pine, and birch trees are to 
be found, but spruce, hemlock and poplar are more common, 
while the cedar is the predominating tree and forms extensive 
swamps. 

It is to be regretted that I could not devote my entire time 
to bird observation, but every opportunity was embraced, and 
probably very few species escaped notice. Of those observed, 
however, eight species could not be identified with certainty 
and are consequently not listed. It might also be mentioned 
that while no-owls were met with one specimen of the Great 
Horned was shot a few days before my arrival. 

Captain John Pollock of the Les Cheneaux Club stated 
that during his fifteen years residence in the vicinity of these 
islands he has never observed the Woodcock or Scarlet Tana- 
ger, birds he was familiar with in southern Michigan; also a 
small flock of Passenger Pigeons are observed each year. Of 
course, as none of these pigeons have been secured their iden- 
tity is not beyond question. He showed me a nest of the Os- 
prey, from which a gentleman from Chicago took three young 
and secured the parent birds; and also mentioned one of the 
Northern Ravens in a pine which had been occupied for many 
years up to 1900. 

The following list represent the birds observed between 
October 15th and November 15th, 1903: 
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1. Colymbus auritus. Horned Grebe. 

2. Podilymbus podiceps. Pied-billed Grebe—These two species 
could be seen on the bays at all times, the former considered good 
eating by the residents. 

3. Gavia imber. Loon.—Several observed. 

4. Larus argentatus. Herring Gull.—Many seen. Captain Pol- 
lock showed me a nest on a small island within 300 yards of the 
club house, where a brood had been successfully reared during 
the summer. The pair have nested there five or six years, but no 
others breed in the vicinity, although the birds may be seen all 
summer in more or less numbers. 

5. Larus delawarensis. Ring-billed Gull.—Six were observed one 
morning on piles in front of club house. 

6. Larus philadelphia. Bonaparte Gull.—One seen with the last 
species. 

7. Merganser americanus. American Merganser.—Common, 
breeds. Captain Pollock stated that many pairs with young were 
on the bay during the summer and became very tame, one brood 
coming to-the landing to be fed. 

8. Merganser serrator. Red-breasted Merganser.—A male drop- 
ped into my decoys, but dove at the flash and reappeared out of 
range. This was the only specimen I could positively identify. 

9. Lophodytes cucullatus. Hooded Merganser.—Rather common 
and considered good eating. Pollock says, “a common breeder.” 

10. Anas boschas. Mallard. 

11. Anas obscura. Black Duck. 

12. Aythya americana. Redhead.—The various indentations of 
the bay were covered with wild rice and visited by flocks of the 
three above species ranging from ten to fifty birds. 

13. Aythya affinis. Lesser Scaup Duck.—Common. 

14. Clangula clangula americana. American Golden-eye.—A 
few small flocks. 

15. Charitonetta albeola. Buffle-head—Most abundant of all 
the ducks. Flocks of 500 or more often seen. 

16. Oidemia americana. American Scoter.—One bird secured 
from a flock of five. No others seen. 

17. Branta canadensis. Canada Goose.—Several small flocks. 

18. Totanus melanoleucus. Greater Yellow-legs. 

19. Charadrius dominicus. American Golden Plover.—Flocks of 
five to twenty of this plover and yellow-legs seen daily and many 
secured. 

20. Bonasa umbellus. Ruffed Grouse.—An abundant resident. 
Its greatest enemies are the foxes and half-starved Indian dogs. 

21. Buteo borealis. Red-tailed Hawk.—One seen. 

22. Buteo lineatus. Red-shouldered Hawk.—One seen. 

23. Halizeetus leucocephalus. Bald Eagle.—One, adult specimen, 
came daily to the outer bay. 
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24. Falco sparverius. American Sparrow Hawk.—Several seen. 

25. Dryobates villosus.. Hairy Woodpecker.—Common. 

26. Dryobates pubescens medianus. Downy Woodpecker.—Com- 
mon. Most abundant of the woodpeckers. 

27. Picoides' arcticus. Arctic Three-toed Woodperker.—Most 
abundant of the woodpeckers. 

28. Ceophiceus pileatus abieticola. Northern Pileated Wood- 
pecker—Common. About 30 seen and one secured. 

29. Colaptes auratus luteus. Northern Flicker.—Several ob- 
served. 

30. Cyanocitta cristata. Blue Jay—Common. 

31. Perisoreus canadensis. Canada Jay.—A rather common and 
conspicuous species found mainly along the Indian trails and 
deer runs. 

32. Corvus brachyrhynchos. American Crow.—Several seen. 

33. Pinicola enucleator leucura. Northern Pine Grosbeak.— 
Many large flocks noted and a very small percentage in the red 
plumage. 

34. Loxia curvirostra minor. American Crossbill—Many small 
flocks observed. 

35. Acanthis linaria. Red-poll. One small flock. 

36. Spinus pinus. Pine Siskin—Very abundant. 

37. Passerina nivalis. Snowflake—-Common. Always in large 
flocks. 

38. Spizella monticola. Tree Sparrow.—Common. 

39. Junco hyemalis. Slate-colored Junco.—Common. 

40. Melospiza cinerea melodia. Song Sparrow.—Three seen. 

41. Lanius borealis. Northern Shrike.—The only specimen seen 
was secured. 

42. Lanius ludovicianus migrans. Migrant Shrike. Several ob- 
served. 

43. Sitta carolinensis. White-breasted Nuthatch—Common. 

44. Sitta canadensis. Red-breasted Nuthatch.—Not so abundant 
as the preceding. 

45. Parus atricapillus. Chickadee—This energetic little bird 
was distributed throughout the country visited. 

46. Regulus calendula. Ruby-crowned Kinglet.—One brought me 
for identification. 

46. Merula migratoria. American Robin.—Several individuals 
were noted at various times. : 

48. Sialia sialia. Biuebird—Several small flocks seen. None 
observed after November Ist. 

Detroit, Mich. 


Hunt on THE Spottep SANDPIPER. 
THE SPOTTED SANDPIPER. 
CHRESWELL J. HUNT. 


Surely every bird student knows the Spotted Sandpiper 
(Actitis macularia). No matter how small the body of water 
we visit, whether river, creek, or mill-pond, we are almost 
certain to find at least one pair of these little fellows at home. 
Visit a rapid stream dashing over rocks and gliding here and 
there into deep pools such as the trout love and you will hear 
the shrill “Peet-weet, peet-weet” of the Sandpiper as he takes 
wing from some point along the water's edge at your ap- 
proach; or you may come upon him “teetering” upon some 
rock. Or visit a tide creek or river and you will find him 
just as much at home upon the sandy beach or upon the mud 
flats left by the receding tide. He also finds the quiet mill-’ 
pond much to his liking and the stream must be small indeed 
which. may not be honored by his presence. 

Although so well known generally a few observations made 
during the past year or two may not be amiss. 

Common enough along the streams I frequent, and though 


one of the first birds whose acquaintance I made when I be- 
gan the study of ornithology, it is still more or less of a 
stranger to me. We are on speaking terms and that is all. 
Never as yet have I been fortunate enough to discover the 
nest or even}to receive a hint from the birds as to the nest 
location. 

It was a hot June afternoon. I-had been lying upon a log 
at the edge .of a mill-pond watching a Kingfisher. The mid- 
day hush in the bird chorus was in progress and ’ere long I 
fell asleep. When I awakened, without moving I looked out 
over the water and there within only a few yards of me stood 
two Spotted Sandpipers. They were standing in about three 
inches of water and were apparently fast asleep. Each stood 
upon one leg. The head was turned back and the bill was 
hidden in the feathers of the back. They were perfectly mo- 
tionless. I wondered if it was customary for these birds to 
sleep in this manner. Do they always sleep thus? Or were 
these birds simply taking a siesta? 
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Mr. C. J. Peck and myself spent most of the nights of May 
28 and 29, 1904, in an open boat upon a New Jersey tide 
creek. During the early night and even at midnight we heard 
a strange whistle which some bird made as it flew across the 
marsh. It was of course too dark to see the bird, but on the 
following evening we heard a Spotted Sandpiper give the 
same note. Is this nocturnal flight common with this species? 
Has it anything to do with the breeding season? Is this bird 
astir all night? I have found them sleeping during the day 
and flying about at night. If they sleep at night do they sleep 
standing in the water or where do they roost? Can not some 
other bird student throw some more light upon this subject? 


We always associate the Spotted Sandpiper with the vi- 
cinity of water. Whenever I think of them I imagine I can 
hear water rushing about rocks or see before me an expanse 
of mud flats. What was my surprise, therefore, when one 
July morning I found one of them walking the railroad tracks. 
To be sure it was near a trestle that spanned the creek, but 
here was the bird walking back and. forth upon the steel rail, 
occasionally stopping and “teetering” in its customary way. 
It was a young bird of the year, lacking the conspicuous spots 
upon the breast. As it walked the rail the toes were turned 
in and it was “pigeon-toed”’ to perfection. I soon found, how- 
ever, that there was an object in its madness as I saw it several 
times drop down to one of the ties and capture an unsuspect- 
ing spider, which it devoured with apparent relish. 

Philadelphia, Pa., May, 1905. 


BIRD HORIZONS FROM RUSSELLVILLE, KY. 


BY G. C. EMBODY. 


March 19, 1904. 
Time, 2:30-5:30 P. M.; temp., 70°; clear; light south wind. 
Wilson Snipe, 3; Bob-white, 15; Turkey Vulture, 10; Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 10; Bronzed Grackie, 50; Vesper Sparrow, 
20; Savanna Sparrow, 5; Leconte Sparrow, 1; White-crowned Spar- 
row, 2; White-throated Sparrow, 10; Field Sparrow, 8; Slate-col- 
ored Junco, 50; Song Sparrow, 12; Swamp Sparrow, 1; Cardinal, 
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10; Myrtle Warbler, 6; Tufted Titmouse, 5; Carolina Chickadee, 
10; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 4. 
Total: Species, 20; individuals, 234. 


April 27, 1904. 

Time, 2-6 P. M.; temp., 75°; cloudy. 

Bob-white, 1; Turkey Vulture, 6; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Pileated 
Woodpecker, 1; Chimney Swift (estimate), 100; Crested Flycatcher, 
5; Wood Pewee, 2; Phebe, 1; Blue Jay, 5; Crow, 10; Purple 
Finch (est.), 100; Goldfinch, 10; White-throated Sparrow, }5; 
Chipping Sparrow, 10; Field Sparrow, 30; Towhee, 2; Cardinal, 
5; Scarlet Tanager, 4; Summer Tanager, 5; Cliff Swallow, 1; Red- 
eyed Vireo, 3; Warbling Vireo, 1; White-eyed Vireo, 6; Black and 
White Warbler, 3; Worm-eating Warbler, 1; Cape May Warbler, 
1; Prairie Warbler, 3; Myrtle Warbler, 10; Oven-bird, 3; Black- 
poll Warbler, 2; Mockingbird, 5; Catbird, 6; Brown Thrasher, 3; 
Carolina Wren, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 5; Carolina Chickadee, 3; 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 10; Wilson Thrush, 1; Robin, 10; Blue- 
bird, 4. 

Total: Species, 40; individuals, 385. 


April 30, 1904. 

Time, 10 A. M.-5 P. M.; temp., 80; clear; light east wind. 

Bob-white, 1; Mourning Dove, 4; Turkey Vulture, 10; Broad-winged 
Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 4; Chimney Swift, 40; 
Hummingbird, 1; Kingbird, 6; Crested Flycatcher, 10; Blue Jay, 
15; Crow, 10; Meadowlark, 2; Bronzed Grackle, 5; Orchard Oriole, 
1; Baltimore Oriole, 3; Purple Finch, 40; Goldfinch, 10; White 
throated Sparrow, 10; Chipping Sparrow, 10; Field Sparrow, 20; 
Savanna Sparrow, 2; Swamp Sparrow, 1; Lincoln Sparrow, 2; 
Bachman Sparrow, 1; Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 4; Indigo Bunting, 
5; Cardinal, 8; Towhee, 20; Summer Tanager, 3; Scarlet Tanager, 
2; Bank Swallow, 2; Rough-winged Swallow, 1; Red-eyed Vireo, 
10; Whiteeyed Vireo, 10; Yellow-throated Vireo, 5; Black and 
White Warbler, 6; Prairie Warbler, 6; Myrtle Warbler, 2; Black- 
throated Green Warbler, 3; Cerulean Warbler, 2; Black-poll Warb- 
ler, 6; Yellow Palm Warbler, 1; Maryland Yellow-throat, 10; Yel- 
low-breasted Chat, 15; Redstart, 2; Ovenbird, 6; Mockingbird, 5; 
Catbird, 20; Brown Thrasher, 15; Carolina Wren, 6; Red-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 10; Carolina Chickadee, 8; Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet, 6; Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 20; Robin, 18; Blue- 
bird, 12. 

Total: Species, 58; individuals, 459. 


May 14, 1904. 
Time, 9 A. M.5 P. M.; temp., 75°; cloudy; light south wind. 
Bob-white, 20; Mourning Dove, 5; Turkey Vulture, 10; Yellow- 
billed Cuckoo, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Pileated Woodpecker, 1: 
Red-headed Woodpecker, 3; Kingbird, 20; Wood Pewee, 2; Prairie 
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Horned Lark, 2; Crow, 30; Meadowlark, 10; Bronzed Grackle, 30: 
Orchard Oriole, 10; Baltimore Oriole, 5; White-throated Sparrow, 
1; White-crowned Sparrow, 1; Chipping Sparrow, 7; Field Spar- 
row, 12; Grasshopper Sparrow, 25; Lincoln’s Sparrow, 1; Indigo 
Bunting, 10; Dickcissel, 3; Cardinal, 8; Red-eyed Vireo, 10: White- 
eyed Vireo, 10; Yellow-throated Vireo, 1; Warbling Vireo, 1; Black 
and White Warbler, 4; Prairie Warbler, 2; Magnolia Warbler, 1; 
Yellow Warbler, 2; Black-poll Warbler, 2; Oven-bird, 8; Yellow- 
breasted Chat, 15; Mockingbird, 6; Catbird, 20; Brown Thrasher, 
5; Carolina Wren, 6; Bewick Wren, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 5; Caro- 
lina Chickadee, 4; Wilson Thrush, 2; Wood Thrush, 2; Robin, 28; 
Bluebird, 15. 
Total: Species, 46; individuals, 371. 


August 25, 1904. 

Time, 2-5 P. M.; temp., 95°; clear. 

Solitary Sandpiper, 1; Mourning Dove, 15; Turkey Vulture, 3; 
Red-headed Woodpecker, 5; Kingbird, 10; Crested Flycatcher, 2; 
Wood Pewee, 1; Crow, 5; Field Sparrow, 8; Grasshopper Sparrow, 
3; Bachman Sparrow, 10; Cardinal, 3; Red-eyed Vireo, 1; Yellow- 
throated Vireo, 1; Berwick Wren, 1; Tufted Titmouse. 5; Carolina 
Chickadee, 4; Bluebird, 20. 

Total: , Species, 20; individuals, 101. 


September 17, 1904. 

Time, 10 A. M.-5 P. M., temp., 90°; clear. 

Solitary Sandpiper, 1; Bob-white, 1; Mourning Dove, 8; Turkey 
Vultvre, 20; Black-billed Cuckoo, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Red- 
headed Woodpecker, 5; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 5; Pileated Wood- 
pecker, ; Flicker, 6; Nighthawk, 12; Chimney Swift, 20; Phebe, 
1; Acadian Flycatcher, 1; Wood Pewee, 5; Yellow-bellied Flycatch- 
er, 2; Crow, 5; Blue Jay, 5; Goldfinch, 1; Field Sparrow, 8; Grass- 
hopper Sparrow, 4; Summer Tanager, 2; Cardinal, 20; Red-eyed 
Vireo, 2; White-eyed Vireo, 2; Ovenbird, 1; Chestnut-sided War- 
bler, 1; Black-throated Green Warbler, 5; Magnolia Warbler, 1: 
Mockingbird, 6; Bewick Wren, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 10; Carolina 
Chickadee, 6; Robin, 10; Bluebird, 12. 

Total: Species, 35; individuals, 193. 


December 28. 1904. 
Time, 2-5 P. M.; temp., 20°; north west wind: clear. 
Bob-white, 30; Mourning Dove, 5; Turkey Vulture, 8; Downy 
Woodpecker, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 20; Blue Jay, 3: 
Crow, 10; Meadowlark, 25; Leconte Sparrow, 1; Tree Sparrow,, 12; 
Song Sparrow, 3; Junco, 100; Cardinal, 4; Towhee, 1; Cedar Wax- 
wing, 10; Myrtle Warbler, 10; Mockingbird, 5; Brown Creeper, 1; 
Tufted Titmouse, 10; Carolina Chickadee, 5; Hermit Thrush, 1; 
Bluebird, 8. 
Total: Species, 23; individuals, 270. 
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January 21, 1905. 

Time, 10 A. M.-5 P. M.; temp., 32°-40°; north west wind; clear. 

Turkey Vulture, 15; Downey Woodpecker, 3; Yellow-bellied Sap- 
sucker, 1; Flicker, 2; Prairie Horned Lark (est.), 90; Crow, 20; 
Blue Jay, 1; Meadowlark, 2; Purple Finch, 12; Goldfinch, 4; Tree 
. Sparrow, 6; Field Sparrow, 20; Junco (est.), 100; Song Sparrow, 
4; Towhee, 1; Cardinal, 10 Cedar Waxwing, 10; Loggerhead Shrike, 
1; Myrtie Warbler, 30; Mockingbird, 4; Carolina Wren, 3; Bewick 
Wren, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 5; Carolina Chickadee, 20; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 1; Robin (flock), 100; Bluebird, 5. 

Total: Species, 27; individuals, 471. 


COMMON TERN. (Sterna hirundo.) 
Nest with Egg and Two Just Hatched Young, and Two Half 
Grown Young. 
Woepecket Id., Mass. 
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WINTER NOTES ON YELLOW-BELLIED SAP- 
SUCKER (Sphyrapicus varius). 


BY C. H. MORRIS. 


On January 15, 1905, on one of the coldest days of the 
winter, Yellow-bellied Sapsucker—a fine male—dropped in 
near my lunch counter, and from that time until now, Feb- 
ruary 15, he has been about nearly every day. The first time 
I saw him he was sticking close to the ground on the south- 
eastern side of a maple catching the first level rays of the 
sun. With shoulders rounded and feathers ruffled he looked 
to be as cold as was the weather. On the 23d, the tempera- 
ture having risen to thawing point, he drilled his row of holes 
in the maple, where first I saw him, and during the forenoon 
never once left his post. The sap ran sluggishly and his ap- 
pearance matched it. I had noticed him flying about a couple 
of plum trees upon which the dried fruit hung in abundance— 
Dawson plums they are—and on the 29th, while watching his 
scarlet-throated lordship, I saw him pluck a plum. He did 
not insert it in a crack as his family does with nuts, but ate 
it partially, dropping the stone. His favorite method is tak- 
ing small bits of the fruit as it hangs. On the 27th, the sap 
from the holes had frozen into icicles some five inches long, 
and Yellow-belly sat below, and nipping off the points leisure- 
ly, ate the ice. Yesterday, February 14, the coldest day we 
have had, with the temperature 8°, the bird flew on the lunch- 
box in which I had just placed cracked hickorynuts and wai- 
nuts. Close by him was suet in great plenty, which the 
Downy and Hairy feed from almost exclusively, seeming to 
have no taste for the nuts. But Yellow-bellied ate greedily 
of the nuts, thus following in the footsteps of his brother, Red- 
bellied Woodpecker, who scarcely ever will touch the meat 
or suet. 

Mr. Dawson, in his charming work, “ The Birds of Ohio,” 
gives this latitude as about the northern winter range of this 
bird. February 11, another one came, this time an immature 
specimen, but he only remained for two or three days. 

The birds are in the habit of frequenting a spruce and pine 
tree close by, and several times they have been observed eat- 
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ing the small nodules of the pitch that has, during the pre- 
ceding year, exuded from the tree. 
Morgan Co., O. 


NESTING OF THE YELLOW-BELLIED SAPSUCKER. 


BY J. CLAIRE WOOD. 


I know of but two sets of eggs of this species taken in the 
county. I was collecting birds in a thick woods on P. C. 49, 

Ecorse township, on May 10, 1891, when I met with a party 

of young egg collectors. Soon after I heard one calling that he 

had found a Downy Woodpecker’s nest. On being told the birds 

were Yellow-bellied Sapsuckers, he was greatly surprised. 

The cavity contained three fresh eggs, which he left for a 

larger set, but there is a humorous sequel. It seems that after 

I left a consultation was held and it was decided to take the 

eggs for fear I might return and do a little collecting myself. 

When the collector arrived home his father, a well known 
oologist, decided to return at once and secure the bird in order 
to discover, by dissection, the number of eggs that would 
have been laid. This was done, and when he cut open the 
bird next day, Great Cesar! it was the male. 

This is the most abundant and noisy woodpecker of the wood- 
lands here during April. Before the expiration of the month 
the majority are already mated and: looking for nesting sites, 
but after drilling numerous test holes, im one case devoting 
three days to a single excavation, they apparently feel a re- 
newal of the migratory impulse and fade away toward the 
north; so when, on April 21, 1903, in Section 3, Van Buren 
township, I saw a female drilling into a dead stub in the 
thickest portion of a low swampy woods, I merely watched her 
awhile and passed on without further consideration. Chancing 
to pass the stub on May 19 I tapped it and out popped ma- 
dame’s head—the surprise was mutual. As I ascended and 
paused at her level she remained motionless, in fact, did not 
move until my finger was extended, when she retreated before 
it, but paused just out of reach and proceeded to drill a hole 
into the end. As it was withdrawn she followed closely until 
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her head protruded as before. This was repeated many times, 
she never forgetting to pound the end with a good will. A 
puff of smoke, blown into the cavity, finally induced her to 
vacate, but so small was the entrance that she actually stuck 
tight for about ten seconds before she could squeeze through. 
She eyed me a moment from the nearest tree trunk, then re- 
turned and clung to the stub only a few feet above my head. 
The excavation was twelve feet above the ground and the stub 
about twenty high. The entrance went straight in for three 
inches and was eighteen in depth, widening out to six at the 
bottom and occupying the core of the tree. It contained four 
fresh eggs, best described as exactly like average bluebird’s in 
size and shape, but, of course, pure white. This was probably 
an incomplete set, as both Dr. P. E. Moody and myself have 
taken sets of six eggs in Oakland county, where the birds ex- 
hibited none of the courage of this individual. 
Wayne County, Mich. 


ALL DAY WITH THE BIRDS AT DURMID, VA. 


BY W. F. HENNINGER. 


This year I had to make my “ All Day with the Birds ” in 
a new territory. Having arrived at Lynchburg, April 25th, I 
immediately went to work to study the bird world. For that 
reason I preferred staying with friends at Durmid, as the 
mountains are only two miles distant. In some respects the 
bird world is similar to that of middle southern Ohio, for the 
climate is practically the sare. Bewick Wren and Bachmann 
Sparrow greeted me, together with the Prairie Warbler the 
very first day. 

The hills are crowded with woods, both decidious trecs and 
pines; little streams gushing dcwn from the hillsides; stones 
are abundantly sown over the shining brick-red soil, and bird- 
life lacks the vigor and freshness of the North. 

Hawks seemed scarce and the great numbers of Turkey 
Vultures could not atone fcr this. Owls I did not see at all. 
Woodpeckers were persent, but only in very few individuals. 
The Robin was quite rare, the Meadowlark was heard but 
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twice, the Baltimore Oriole I found at Rivermount Park only, 
while the Grackles were confined almost entirely to Spring 
Hill cemetery. It took me almost a week to find a good corner 
for the study of the Warblers, but here they were thick and 
I have never made a better study of the Blackburnian, Chest- 
nut-sided and Parula Warblers’ songs than at this place. In 
the intervals could be heard the low nctes of a pair of Worm- 
eating Warblers, the lazy weird song of the Prairie Warbler, 
and above them all the strong chant of the Carolina Wren: 
while as soon as you stepped a little farther out of the forest, 
Catbird, Brown Thrasher and Mockingbird were trying to 
outdo one another. 

After having made a careful survey of this territory and 
also of Rivermount Park, another splendid place for the birds, 
where they seemed to have lost all shyness, and gaudy Sum- 
mer and Scarlet Tanagers, Orioles and Wood Thrushes would 
sit only a few feet away from you. I decided to make May 
5th an All Day with the Birds, but I became ill and for three 
days had a severe fever. As soon as it left me, however, I de- 
cided I had to go at once, and May 8th found me at work. My 
previous careful study enabled me to come out of the woods 
at 10 a. m. with 79 species seen, then I went to the James 
River, but work there was a sore disappointment. No doubt 
our secretary, Mr. John W. Daniel, Jr., whose home is at 
Lynchburg, could have done far better than I did, as he no 
doubt would know the haunts of the birds there. Suffice it 
to say the James River only netted me eight new species in 
three hours of the hardest kind of work, but it included a 
species I had not yet seen here—the Warbling Vireo. River- 
mount Park furnished the greatest surprise of the day—a 
pair of Philadelphia Vireos,—a late date for this bird as also 
for the Hermit Thrush, but in Lynchburg, as everywhere, the 
past winter had been a severe one and no doubt this kept 
back many a migrant. 

By 5:30 p. m. I began to feel the effects of the three days 
of fever and was compelled to go home and remain quiet, but 
still I was able to add a few more, till at 9 p. m. the doleful 
note of the Whippoorwill gave me my 105th species. Taking 
into consideration my physical condition and the fact that 
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I worked in a new territory, may account for the smaller list, 
but at the same time it also added a new charm to bird study 
to see what could be done for an “All Day” record under 
such circumstances. 


Lynchburg, Pa., May 8, 1905.—Weather warm, about 85°, 
sun bright from 6 till 12, then sky overcast with clouds} strong 
wind in evening. Leaving Durmid 6 a. m., two miles south 
through woods and hills, half way up the Candler Mountains 
till 10 a. m. (species seen, 79); from 11 a. m. from Durmid 
to 12th street depot (N. & W.) Lynchburg, new species seen, 
3; car to Union depot, walking on left side of James River 
east four miles, returning by way of Island till 3 p. m. (new 
species added, 8); car to Rivermount Park, where I staid till 
5:30 p. m. (new species added, 11); returning to Durmid, 
where I added four species, the last one at 9 p.m. Total spe- 
cies seen, 105; total individuals, 604. 


Bewick Wren, 15; Robin, 2; Mockingbird, 5; Chipping Sparrow, 
8; Catbird, 20; Brown Thrasher, 7; Meadowlark, 1; Maryland Yel- 
low-throat, 6; Field Sparrow, 10; Yellow Warbler, 10; Yellow- 
breasted Chat, 6; Tufted Titmouse, 2; Green-crested Flycatcher, 6; 
Mourning Dove, 2} Goldfinch, 20; Killdeer, 1; Kingbird, 5; Night- 
hawk, 2; Vesper Sparrow, 2; Bachmann’s Sparrow, 12; Towhee, 
15; Crested Flycatcher, 6; Black and White Warbler, 6; Redstart, 
25; Traill Flycatcher, 2; Carolina Wren, 3; Black-throated Blue 
Warbler, 4; Prairie Warbler, 15; Tennessee Warbler, 2; Black- 
throated Green Warbler, 8; Black-poll Warbler, 9; Pine Warbler, 
4; Cape May Warbler, 4;Chestnut-sided Warbler, 20; Blue-winged 
Warbler, 2; Worm-eating Warbler, 2; Bay-breasted Warbler, 2; 
Parula Warbler, 4; Nashville Warbler, 1; Golden-winged Warbler, 
4; Magnolia Warbler, 1; Connecticut Warbler, 2; Myrtle Warbler, 
1; Wilson Warbler, 2; Canadian Warbler, 4; Summer Tanager, 4; 
Red-headed Woodpecker, 4; Grasshopper Sparrow, 2; Carolina 
Chickadee, 3; Cardinal, 20; Indigo Bunting, 4; Phoebe, 1; Wood 
Pewee, 12; American Crow, 7; Yellow-throated Vireo, 3; Red-eye:l 
Vireo, 40; Solitary Vireo, 2; White-eyed Vireo, 1; Warbling Vireo. 
4; Oven-bird, 12; Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 8; House Wren, 3; Wood 
Thrush, 18; Flicker, 3; Louisiana Water Thrush, 2; Wilson Thrush, 
2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Turkey Vulture, 50; Bob-white, 2: 
Chimney Swift, 9; Bluebird, 6; Red-winged Blackbird, 2; Purple 
Martin, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Loggerhead Shrike, 1; Sharp- 
shinned Hawk, 1; Orchard Oriole, 3; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Yellow- 
bellied Flycatcher, 1; Song Sparrow, 6; Bank Swallow, 2; Blue 
Grosbeak, 4; Least Flycatcher, 2; Rough-winged Swallow, 8; Spot- 
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ted Sandpiper, 1; Green Heron, 1; Yellow-legs, 1; Kingfiisher, 1; 
Baltimore Oriole, 3; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; White-throated Spar- 
row, 1; White-crowned Sparrow, 1; Hermit Thrush, 2; Ruby- 
throated Hummer, 1; Blue Jay, 3; Barn Swallow, 1; Broad-winged 
Hawk, 1; Cowbird, 4; Purple Grackle, 2; Whippoorwill, 2; Black- 
burnian Warbler, 11; Cerulean Warbler, 2; Scarlet Tanager, 10. 


SOME FURTHER SUGGESTIONS FOR BIRD STUDY. 


BY LYNDS JONES. 


We may keep plainly in view two main objects of “All 
Day” studies, such as Christmas, New Year, May, and July. 
The first object, as it lies in the writer’s mind, is to stimulate 
interest in outdoor studies. The second is to determine, as far 
as possible, what birds inhabit the given region at the time of 
the study. The first object is certainly a worthy one, and the 
second is the beginning of the carefully prepared local list. It 
is the oft repeated and firm conviction of the writer that a 
conservative local list, whether it cover but a small area sur- 
rounding some village, or more ambitious, covers a whole 
county, is one of the most valuable helps‘ for the beginner in 
bird study. It reduces the liability to gross mistakes in the 
almost universal expectation, shall I say, of the marvelous in 
bird life. If the local list is prepared by some person who 
knows what birds should be found in that locality a list of the 
species which have not been found up to the preparation of the 
list, but which should be found there may well be appended. 
Such a list is certain to stimulate interest in the local study. 
Who shall be first to add one and another of these species to 
the real list? These points have all along been given more 
emphasis than any others because it has been assumed that 
most of the members of The Wilson Ornithological Club have 
not yet attained to the degree of knowledge where speciai 
studies can profitably be undertaken. There are, however, not 
a few members who are capable and ready to undertake special 
work, and it is to such persons that I wish to speak further. 

There is a great deal of work that needs to be done before 
we know anywhere near all about the birds, some of it out of 
reach of the average person who knows birds well, some of it 
within the reach of every person. Mention has many times 
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been made of the need for more extensive and more exact 
knowledge of the breeding habits of the birds. The nest 
location, nest material (of what sort and where obtained), 
how the nest is made, by both or only one parent; the possi- 
bility that two pairs of birds unite in one nest, particularly 
among the more gregarious species; the relation of the nest 
construction to season and weather; the time in building; the 
real office it performs in the act of breeding for parents, eggs 
and young. 

There is a whole chapter in the “story of the birds ” in the 
eggs. Who will write that chapter? Some of us may be 
strongly inclined to the oological side of bird study. If so 
here is a nearly untrodden field. It is for you, if you feel 
this tendency, to bring forward a new oology. 

A little aside from the subject of oology proper is the em- 
bryology of nearly all of our native birds. The concern here 
is rather with the late than with the earlier stages of incu- 
bation. At what time do the first suggestions of the future 
feathers appears as little papillz on the skin surface? The 5th 
day of incubation will probably be found the earliest date. 
Hew rapidly do these papille grow? What is their condition 
at hatching? When.do the true feathers begin to appear be- 
neath the skin and at the lower end of the down? How are 
these feathers arranged on the body? What is their rate of 
growth? How does their rate of growth correspond to the 
growth of the young bird? Why is down first followed by 
feathers? What is the relation of the color pattern of the nest- 
ling or downy young to the nest and other environment ? 
What is the relation of the color pattern of the downy young 
to the first feather plumage, and of the first feather plumage 
to succeeding ones? Just here lies the secret to the develop- 
ment of the color patterns because we have given almost no 
attention to the downy young and to the earliest stages of the 
first feather plumage. It is a very enticing field for the orig- 
inal worker. 

Coming to the adult birds, we don’t begin to know yet all 
about their geographical distribution and migrations. The 
winter distribution and the spring migrations are compara- 
tively easy and fairly well known, because at these times peo- 
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ple feel the inspiration to get out for actual field study. We 
are also coming to know something about the autumn migra- 
tions, but even yet far too little in a particular way. The 
fall migrations are not so easy to study, and the inducements 
to it are less enticing, and the difficulties greatly increased for 
most of us. One must become familiar with the least conspic- 
uous plumages to know what birds he finds, and that is cer- 
tainly not an easy task, but it can be accomplished. The time 
of year which has been the most neglected is the summer sea- 
son. There are two main objects for the summer study, each 
worthy and each equally important. The first and most evi- 
dent one is to determine exactly the breeding area of that 
species. The second reason is to determine the time when the 
southward migration actually begins. We need to know this 
as accurately as we know the time of the beginning of the 
_ northward migration before we can assume that we know 
much about it. There are a great many questions about the 
southward migration that need a conclusive answer, but the 
data must first be gathered. 

Let no one suppose that he can do nothing with these sug- 
gestions because he cannot attempt something with all of 
them. One minor point under one of the minor heads is 
worth earnest effort and will repay anyone who has the cour- 
age and enterprise to undertake the study. Let those of us 
who can undertake some of these more particular studies, 
while those who cannot, for whatever reason, do what they 
can in their own localities. 


TWO GOOSE RECORDS FROM OHIO. 
W. F. HENNINGER. 


On the morning of March 24, 1905, one of the proprietors 
of the Empire Hotel here at Tiffin shot two wild geese on the 
Sandusky River, one and one-half miles south of the city. 
Thanks to the persistent efforts and tireless energy of Mr. 
Karl J. Heilmann, I was able to secure the skins on condition of 
returning the meat to the hunter, to which I gladly consented. 
One of them was a fine old male of the Blue Goose (Chen 
cerulescens). Measurements: Extent, 168 ctm.; bill, 6 ctm.; 
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wing, 48 ctm.; tail, 20 ctm.; tarsus, 8 ctm.; length without 
bill, 89 ctm. Weight, 11% ths. 

The books say the bill of this species is entirely purplish 
red in life, but the bill of this specimen was of a straw yellow, 
the purplish red being confined to two stripes parallel to the 
culmen. The other species was a male of the Hutchins Goose 
(Branta canadensis hutchinsii): Measurements: Extent, 153 
ctm.; bill, 5 ctm.; tarsus, 7% ctm.; wing, 43 ctm.; tail, 
16% ctm. (14 tail-feathers); length, without bill, 78 ctm. 
Weight, 534tbs. Both specimens are now in my collection. 
The Hutchins Goose is to my knowledge the first Ohio speci- 
men preserved in one of the collections of the state. It is in- 
deed a streak of good luck to secure two such rareties in one 
day. 


ADDITIONS TO THE BIRDS OF OHIO. 


LYNDS JONES. 


Anhinga anhinga.—Anhinga. Mr. C. H. Morris informs 
me that a specimen of this southern species was taken in the 
Muskingum river at Lowell, Ohio, in Morgan county, in No- 
vember, 1885, by a Mr. Davis. The specimen. was mounted 
by Mr. Davis and is now in his private collection. Mr. Morris 
photographed the specimen and sent a print to me. At the 
time of writing this note particulars are wanting, but they will 
be ascertained and announced later. This species should be 
added to the list of Accidental Birds of Ohio. 


Milvulus forficatus.—Scissor-tailed Flycatcher. Robert Mc- 
Crory, Esq., reports a specimen of this southwestern species 
at Marysville, Ohio, the last of May, 1903. A careful descrip- 
tion and sketch sent with the announcement seem to leave no 
doubt of the authenticity of this identification. Pariculars are 
lacking at this writing, but will be forthcoming for the next 
issue of the Bulletin. This, if corroborated, is the second oc- 
currence for this bird in Ohio. 
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EDITORIAL. 


More and more local lists of birds are being called for by teach- 
ers and others who are either trying to interest others in bird 
study, or who are beginning that study themselves. The Wilson 
Bulletin always welcomes local lists which have the marks of care- 
ful preparation. If authors of such lists desire separates of their 
lists, arrangements for such separates should be arranged for be- 
fore the type is tarown down. 


For a summer “All Day” we suggest Saturday, July ist. Such 
a day will be well within the summer season when no southward 
movement will likely have begun anywhere within the United 
States, and will avoid the objection which has been felt to the 
4th, when some people wish to celebrate in the good old fashion. 
It will also give a glimpse of the summer population of your re- 
gion. All such lists which are sent to the editor will be put into 
tabular arrangement for the September Bulletin. 


The half tones which appear in this number are from photo- 
graphs taken in the vicinity of Woods Hole, Mass. 


To the many kindly inquiries regarding the line of the editor’s 
study while he was at the University of Chicago he wishes to say 
that it was specifically a careful study of the development of the 
first down and the relation of that down to the first feather, a 
feather always following a down and pushing the down out upon 
its tip. Some may be interested to know that the recall from Chi- 
cago to take up the work of Professor Albert A. Wright, who died 
suddenly on April 3, has not made necessary the complete cessa- 
tion of the University work. The editor has reasonable hope of 
being able to complete the work begun before the summer. 
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GENERAL NOTES. . 

Some NESTING SITES OF THE HaiRy Wooppecker (Dryobates vil- 
losus.—According to my experience the Hairy Woodpecker is not 
a common breeder in this county, the majority of birds noted dur- 
ing the period of nidification being transitory, as many a time I 
have followed a bird to the woodland margin and seen it launch 
forth, bound for some distant piece of timber. The four nesting 
sites I have noted were in thick woods and discovered when least 
expected. 

Site 1. P. C. 618, Grosse Pointe Twp., June 11, 1899.—Excava- 
tion in trunk of very large barkless dead elm about 50 feet above 
ground and 20 below first limb. My attention was directed to it 
by watching the birds conveying food. The clamor of the young 
could be distinctly heard. 

Site 2. Section 31, Nankin Twp., May 6, 1900.—Excavation in 
trunk of dead beech 55 feet up and just under large limb. Con- 
tained four slightly incubated eggs. Depth of cavity, eight inches. 
Was located April 22, by watching the birds. 

Site 3. Section 3, Van Buren Twp., May 17, 1903.—Excavation 
in poplar stvb about fifteen feet above ground in thick second 
growth containing many dead trees and stubs. Young responded 
in joyous chorus to knock upon stub base. 

Site 4. Section 11, Brownstown Twp., May 23, 1903.—Total 
height of beech about 40 feet and only the upper three feet of it 
dead. Excavation near center of dead portion. Young noisy and 
could be heard for a considerable distance whenever parents ap- 
proached with food. Frequently protruded their heads from cavity 
and were apparently about ready to leave nest. Parents very so- 
licitous and fearless. J. CLatRE Woop. 

Wayne Co., Mich. 


Rusy-CROWNED KINGLET IN WiNTER.—On February 16, on the Ohio 
State University campus, I observed a Ruby-crowned Kinglet ( Reg- 
ulus calendula) in a flock of about one hundred Golden-crowned 
Kinglets (Regulus satrapa). While the specimen was not secured 
I am convinced that the bird was calendula. I am fairly familiar 
with this brid as an April and October migrant; and further, I 
was able to contrast it directly. ZENO METCALF. 


ail DIcKcIssEL (Spiza americana) IN WayNeE Co., Micu.—The 
Dickcissel is a rare summer resident in Wayne county. This asser- - 
tion, as to its rarity, is based upon the fact that while business and 
pleasure takes me into various sections of the county every sum- 
mer, I have met with it during two years only, and furthermore. 
no one else has observed it here so far as I know. 
The first bird was singing from the top of an elm sapling on the 
margin of a dense bush land divided by a swale of marsh grass ‘ 
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and rushes in Private Claim 50, Ecorse Twp. This was in May, 
1899, and the bird was seen on several subsequent visits. On July 
30th, of the same year, I discovered a colony of about 15 pairs on 
P. C. 405, Village of Delray, and about a mile from the other lo- 
cality. They had taken possession of some ten acres of neglected 
_ land, covered mostly with thick weeds, but there was a mud flat in 
one portion fringed with rushes. This field is surrounded by fac- 
tory buildings, railroad tracks and the River Rouge. I secured a 
male, but, despite protest, my companion collected four males and 
two females, saying the birds were rare and we might not get an- 
other chance. I found an empty nest, probably of this species, 
fastened to the weeds about a foot above the ground. While ex- 
amining it I noticed a motion of the weed tops a few feet away anil 
investigation discovered a young Dickcissel not yet able to fly. No 
birds have since been seen in the two above localities. 

The next bird was perched tpon a wire fence between two mead- 
ows in Section 19,Monguagon Twp., about the middle of May, 1904, 
and the last seen was a male and female on July 20th, in the bushes 
along a fence between a corn and clover field on P. C. 26, Village 
of Fairview. J. CLAIRE Woop. 


Some SPRING RECORDS FROM THE VICINITY OF New York Crty.—Cen- 
tral Park, March 5.—150 Snowflakes remained about a week. 

March 7.—3 American Crossbills. 

March 26.—1 Mourning Dove. 

May 8.—13 Bay-breasted Warblers. 

May 10.—1 female Blue-gray Gnatcatcher. 

Leonia, N. J., March 25.—1 Baldpate. 

May 6.—2 Tufted Titmice. 

Vicinity of Englewood, N. J., May 13.—1 Brewster’s Warbler 
(Helminthophila leucobronchialis) observed in an elm tree by the 
road eating the fruit. CARLETON SCHALLER. 

New York City. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Gleanings No. IV. Some Netes on the Summer Birds of Mo- 
nongahela Co., W. Va. By J. Warren Jacobs. 


We are always pleased to receive these Gleanings from time to 
time, not alone becatse they possess intrinsic worth, but because 
they illustrate in an unmistakavle way one persons lively interest 
in what the birds about him are doing. The observations made 
on two short trips introduce us to some of the features of a re- 
gion all too little known. We trust that Mr. Jacobs may yet find 
time to thoroughly work this territory. L. J. 
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Bird Study in the Rural School. Normal School Bulletin, No. 
12, April 1, 1905. By Thomas L. Hankinson, B.S. 

In ten pages Professor Hankinson has discussed in a pleasant 
manner the possibilties of bird study without either museum or 
collection or teacher, and has clearly shown that there are no in- 
surmountable difficulties. The writer has a very tender memory 
of the rural school, for it was there that his early education was 
wholly obtained. There, too, all of his early experiences in bird 
study were cast. If he still sighs for the old times and scenes 
who shall say him nay! We cannot but envy the rural teacher 
and scholar their unrivalled opportunities for bird study at first 
hand. L. J. 


The Mammal and Bird Fauna of Beaver County, Pennsylvania. 
By W. E. Clyde Todd. (Reprinted from History of Beaver County, 
Pennsylvania, at its Centennial Celebration.) 

Some pertinent remarks upon the past fauna and the influence 
of settlement upon that fauna, and remarks relating to the zoo- 
geographic position of Beaver County, are followed by an anno- 
tated list of 30 mammals and 178 birds. We welcome it as a fur- 
ther contribution to faunal literature. 


The Origin of the Kirtland’s Warbler. By P. A. Taverner. 
From the Ontario Natural Science Bulletin, No. 1, April 15, 1905. 
The conclusion of this interesting paper may be given in the 
author’s own words. “It seems probable, then, from our present 
knowledge, that Kirtland’s Warbler is what remains of a once 
far more widely distributed species wintering along the Gulf States 


and spread from thence to the Bahama Islands. ... The breeding 
grounds then likely covered the greater part of the Alleghanian 
Transition Zone.” L. J. 


The Ontario Natural Science Bulletin comes to us as an entirely 
new 48 page claimant for attention, under the able editorship of 
Mr. A. B. Klug. The first number contains about 28 pages of in- 
terest to bird students, and in all respects gives promise of being 
a valuable addition to the literature of natural science. The edit- 
or’s list of 197 Wellington County birds, and his migration tables 
are worthy of special notice. We wish this new venture into the 
field of scientific literature every success. i 2. 


The Warbler, in its new form and cover, steps into the ranks of 
bird magazines with the apparent purpose of presenting a series 
of accurate colored pictures of rare eggs and photographs of nests 
and eggs and nesting sites, and if the first two numbers are an 
indication of the future policy, to giving fuller accounts of birds 
in particular localities than most magazines seem to be willing to 
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give room for. It is well printed and its arrangement is good. 
Mr. John Lewis Childs, the editor, is to be congratulated upon the 
change from the first series. L. J. 


With the first number of Volume VII., The Journal of the Maine 
Ornithological Society makes larger claims for our attention, in a 
new cover design, better paper, better print, and an increased 
number of pages. We are pleased to note that the Maine orni- 
thologists are making good progress in bringing the state bird 
fauna wpon a firm basis. Ht is inevitable that a state so old and 
so much written about should have amassed a great deal of ques- 
tionable authenticity, particularly among the earlier writers. It 
is far more difficult to remove a species from a state list than to 
place one upon it. L. J. 


It will be a source of pleasure to all bird lovers to know that Mr. 
Frank Chapman is preparing a complete revision of his admirable 
Handbook of the Birds of Eastern North America. It would have 
been ready ere this but for the delay of the committee having in 
charge another revision of the birds of North America. Changes 
have been so rapid and so radical these last few years, that an 
author always runs the risk of finding his work obsolete so far 
as the nomenclature is concerned, almost before the ink is dry. 
We hope for a fairly stable nomenclature. L. J. 
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Ornithologists’ and Oologists’ Semi-Annual, Vols. I and II, 
two numbers each, Vol. III, one number. (No. 1 of both 
Vols. I. and II are out of print.) 25 cents a number. 

Wilson Quarterly, Vol. IV, two numbers. 25 cents a num- 
ber. 

The Journal, two numbers. 10 cents a number. 

The whole series (available numbers) $1.00. 


The New Series comprise the 


Wilson Bulletins, from No. 1 to 51 inclusive. (Nos. 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7%, 8, 24, are out of print.) 


Of the Wilson Bulletins, No. 15, is a study of “The Oberlin 
Grackle Roost,” 18 pages, by Lynps Jones. Price 15 cents. 
No. 30, “Warbler Songs,” 56 pages, by Lynps Jones; in which 
all North American Warblers are discussed, the songs of near- 
ly all described, and a field key to the adult males given. Price 
50 cents. No. 31, “A Monograph of the Flicker,” 82 pages, by 
FrANK L. Burns. Price 50 cents. No. 33, “A Summer Re- 
connoissance in the West,” by Lynps Jones and W. L. Daw- 
SON, being a study of the birds in fourteen states during a 
Journey of 7000 miles. Price 20 cents. No. 37, “A Sectional 
Bird Census,” by Frank L. Burns. Price 25 cents. 

The other numbers consist of “General Notes.” Price 15 
cents each. The whole available New Series for $5.00. 
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A History of 
North American Land Birds 


BY 


S. F. BAIRD, T. M. BREWER, and R. RIDGWAY 


With more than rooo Illustrations, including Colored 
Frontispieces; 64 full-page plates containing 
545 heads of birds, printed in colors, 


and 593 wood engravings. 


amount of information than any other work upon the subject, 

has hitherto been published without any illustrations in col- 
ors at $24. It is now issued in volumes which are much handier in 
size, and at a price which is extremely low, taking into considera- 
tion its wealth of illustration (including many in colors) and im- 
mense amount of information. 

An especially important feature of the work, one which greatly 
illuminates the subject, is the portion written by Dr. Brewer, con- 
taining the most graphic and accurate accounts of the habits of the 
birds which have been penned since Audubon. 

Other valuable features are the statements given of the exact 
rank of each bird, the analytical and synoptical tables simplifying 
identification, accounts of the geographical distribution in America 
and other parts of the world, descriptions of varieties not in other 
works, etc. 


Tm important work on American ornithology, giving a larger 


3 Volumes. Large Octavo. Over 1800 pages. Cloth. Gilt Top, 
in Box. Price, $10. Express charges prepaid. Address, The Wil- 
son Bulletin, Oberlin, Ohio. 


IF YOU 


desire to keep in touch with the Ornithology of Ontario you 
should read 


The Ontario 
Natural Science Bulletin 


An Annual devoted to the Fauna and Flora of Ontario. 
Ontario’s Best Ornithologists are its contributors. 
No. 1. Issued April 15, 1905. 

Price 25 cents per copy. 

ORDER AT ONCE, as over 1200 copies are already sold. 


THE BUSINESS MANAGER, “Ont. Nat. Sc. Bull.,” 
Box 668, GUELPH, ONT. 
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(Larus atricilla.) 


Typical Nest and Eggs 
Muskeget Id., Mass., July, 1904. 


LAUGHING GULL. 
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